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N. E. FARMER. 


From Transactions of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society. 


PRIZE ESSAY ON ‘THE PREPARATION 
AND USE OF MANURES. 
BY WILLIS GAYLORD. 


Animal Manures.—A late British writer on ag- 
riculture says: “ The chief use of cattle onan ara- 
bie farm, besides those necessary for the opera- 
tions of husbandry, is to produce manure for the 
Jand. Ifthe cattle repay their food and the ex- 
pense and risk attending their keep, the manure is 
sufficient profit. Even with a moderate loss, they 
must be kept, when manure cannot be purchased. 
The loss, if any, on the cattle, must be repaid by 
the increase of the corn crops. Manure is toa 
farm what daily food is to an animal; it must be 
procured at any sacrifice.” Common barn-yard or 
stable manure is the kind to which most farmers 
must look for the fertility of their farms. This 
consists of the droppings of the cattle, mixed with 
the straw used for littering in stables or thrown 
into the yards for the animals to feed or lie upon, 
the coarser hay and weeds refused by the stock, 
and the urine of the animals kept in the stables or 
yards. This is constantly trampled, is usually 
kept moist if not wet, and is finally decomposed, 
or converted into manure fit for the production of 
crops. This is the most usual course, but it is evi- 
dent that there must, in this method, be a serious 
loss to the farmer, of the more valuable properties 
of the manure. In this way, the decomposition is 
unequal; a part will be converted into mould 
while the other will be scarcely acted upon; the 
salts and the more soluble parts of the excrements, 
which are the most efficient ones, are dissolved by 
the rains, and carried off by the drains, or lost in 
the earth ; and where any considerable degree of 
heat is evolved, as there will be when the decom- 
position is rapid, or is going on in large masses, 
the escape of ammonia, so easily detected by the 
smell, shows that the nitrogen, so essential to the 
growth and perfection of a grain crop, is rapidly 
wasting. 


Preparation. —To prevent these results, and se- 
cure the whole bencfit of the manure, two methods 
have been adopted. ‘The first consists in applying 
the manure fresh, or in a long state, to the fields 
it is wished to manure, without waiting for it to 
decompose. In this way, the manure collected in 
the yards during the winter, is removed in the 
spring, and applied to such crops as require it the 





most ; and as no fermeutation ensues in ordinary 
cases, until the commencement of hot weather, two 
sources of Joss at least are avoided—those of the 
washing away of the solub!e parts, or their being 
carried off in the shape of gas. Where there ex- 
ists no necessity for retaining manures for other 
than spring crops, and where the crops cultivated 
are such that long manures are suitable for their 
growth and tillage, this mode of disposing of ma- 
nures must be considered one of the best that can 
be adopted, But in many cases the formation of 





manures in the yards and stables of the farmer, is 
going on the whole year; and preservation in 
masses, or by being scattered in yards during the 
hot months, would be to greatly lessen, if not most- 
ly to destroy its value. Besides, there are some 
crops, such as some of the root crops, in the culti- 
vation of which experience has proved fully that 
rotted or decomposed manure is far preferable to 
long manure, as much of it is already in a soluble 
state, and is available to the plants at the time 
they need hastening the most, which is the period 
immediately after germination. 


Long or Rotted.—It is a question of considera- 
ble importance to the farmer, and one which has 
been much discussed, whether it was better to ap- 
ply manore in its long state always, or always al- 
low its full decomposition before using. From his 
own experience, the writer has been led to doubt 
the correctness of either of these positions. It 
seems to be universally admitted that matter, to be 
efficient as a manure, must be soluble, and it is 


clear that the more solid parts of farm-yard manure | 


require to be softened by putrefactive fermenta- 
tion before they can be considered in this state. 
Where, then, the influence of manure is required 
to be felt at once, as on the turnip, beet and carrot 
crops, in order to pusli them forward at the first 
start beyond the reach of insects, my experience 
is, that the manure should be in a state reducible 
to powder, in which condition a large portion of it 
may be expected to be soluble, and of course at 
once available by the plant. Where, during the 
fermentative process, the mass has been reduced 
to a black carbonaceous matter, it may be inferred 
that the heat was too great, and the manure seri- 
ously damaged ; on the contrary, if the mass, while 
perfectly fine, dry and friable, still retains its dark 
brown color, it will usually be found that none of 
the good qualities have been lost by over-fermen- 
tation. 

But where the manure is to be applied to crops 
which do not require forcing forward in the early 
part of their growth, but demand as much or per- 
haps more nutriment at a late period of their vege- 
tation to perfect their seeds or roots, then experi- 
ence has shown that it is best to apply the manure 


without any considerable fermentation to the soil. | 
Indian corn, potatoes, and the grain crops gene- | 


rally, are of this class; the two first particularly. 
The time when corn and potatoes require the most 
nutriment, is at the time when the ears and tubers 
are forming; and when manures but partially fer- 
mented, or used fresh from the yard or stable 
are applied, the decomposition is comparatively 
gradual, and[the supply greatest when most needed. 
I cannot recommend the application of manures of 
any kind directly to grain crops, as it has a ten- 
dency to give straw at the expense of the grain, 
and wheat so manured, is far more apt to suffer 
from mildew or rust, than when the manure, by ap- 
plication to other end previous creps, has become 


perfectly incorporated with the soil. In this state, | 
that rapid growth, which is the result of first fer- | 


mentation, is avoided by the wheat piant; and the 


| substances necessary to perfect the berry are al- 
| ready prepared and within reach of the growing or 
/ maturing plant. 

[To be continued. ] 





ROUND, FLAT, OR ENGLISH TURNIPS. 

These roots, a few of which are grown on most 
farms, are occasionally cultivated in considerable 
quantities for stock. Wethink Jess well of them 
| for this purpose than any other root. They are 

less nutritious than the others, and by mid-winter 

they become corky and of little value. For these 
reasons, we choose to sow to carrots, beets, mangel 
wurtzel and ruta bagas, all the ground that is to be 
appropriated to roots. But these must be sown as 
early as the end of June, and some of them much 
before that time, and as they often fail to vegetate, 
or are often thinned too much by the fly or other 
devourers, there are frequently vacant spots that it 
may be wel] now to sow to the flat turnip, The 
| ground on which you have had early peas, and oth- 
) er similar spots, may be cleared off any time in Ju- 
ly, and receive the turnip seed. By attention w 
this, many bushels of turnips may be grown, for 
which your cows will thank you in December. 

Sometimes it is recommended to sow the turnip 
seed among corn—and in a few cases this will do. 
If you have planted a emall kind of corn which 
does not much shade the ground, turnips may grow 
large enough to pay for harvesting. The same 
will be the case when you have many missing 
stalks—or when your rows are very wide apart. 
But with large corn, thick as it ought to be, the 
turnips will not become large enough to be worth 
collecting in the autumn. Moreover, if you have 
the proper quantity of corn on the Jand, it is poor 
economy to put on other crops to rob that of its 
nourishment. This the turnips will do—if they 
chance to grow. 

Turnips generally should be sown in July, 
though they sometimes do well when the seed is 
put in the ground as late as the 10th of August. — 
Ep. N. E. F. 


— 





A Gem.—Give us such boys as have been bless- 
ed with the instructions of a pious mother. This 
is a qualification for which no substitute can be 
found on earth. Never would we despair of the 
child who las been used in hig infancy, to hear the 
precepts of heavenly truth inculeated in the ac- 
cents of maternal love. ‘Truths tius instilled, 
| live forever in the memory. They are interwoven 
| with all the sensibilities of the soul. They are the 

fortress of conscience; not impregnable, it is true, 

| but indestructible. They furnish the mind with 
|chords which, in later life, seldom fail to vibrate 
to the touch of friendly expostulation. They are 
| as inextinguishable sparks, which being seemingly 
smothered under a heap of corruption, may be 
| fanned by the breath of friendly counsel, into the 
pure and genial flame of piety.— Selected. 





Pay your debts—keep your word—take the pa- 
pers.— Pie. 
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From the Farmer’s Cabinet. 


THE MILK CELLAR, 

It is a curious fact, but by no means unacconun- 
table, that in many parts of the country the milk 
cellar is superceding the spring house—an appen- 
dage that has always been considered indispensa- 
ble for the production of good butter, be the other 
qualifications of a farm and its appurtenances what 
they might. 

While on a visit to Wilmington, Del., I had oc- 
casion to remark the excellence of the butter at 
my friend’s table, when he replied, he always se- 
lected the best cellar butter at market, for the use 
of his family, giving it as his firm conviction, that 
butter made in a cellar was far preferable to that 
made in a spring-house, its great recommendation | 
being, in keeping sweet and good much longer, and | | 
retaining its fine flavor and color to the last, which | 
spring-house butter would not do. And he observ- 
ed, it is customary to account for the greater price 
which some dairymen obtain for their butter in the 
market, by saying it is cellar buller—instancing 
the fact, in the high character of that made by Mr 
Bryan Jackson, near Newcastle, who never fails to 
obtain the top price of the market for his butter— 
he having a cellar that might be taken as a pat- 
tern. 

Of course, itis readily admitted that much de- 
pends on the mode that is adopted in the manage- 
ment of the dairy, commencing with the breed and 
feed of the cows, and ending with the manipula- 
tions of the butter; but the idea is gaining ground 
that the best butter is to be made ina cellar, all 
other circumstances being equal—a_ remarkable 
revolution in public opinion, truly. 


On reconnoitering amongst iny friends, I found 
that several of them had substituted the cellar for 
the spring-house, and I donot know one who is 
not satisfied with the arrangement, except it be 
where the cellar is dug in a damp soil, or has been 
most injudiciously opened to the well, the evapo- 
ration from which fills the room with constant 
moisture, which may be found adhering to the walis, 
the ceiling and the wood-work, the shelves, and 
particularly the inside of the door, causing a damp 
and clammy feel, and a nauseous, mouldy smell, 
which the butter imbibes, to its lasting injury: in- 
deed no good butter can be made in such places. 








But another revolution is taking place, even 
amongst the advocates for the celldr: it is no lon- 
ger thought necessary to dig the cellar very deep, 
or to arch it over with stone or brick, with an air 
passage through it for ventilation—a vault, as it is 
inore properly then termed ;—it is found sufficient, 
if the cellar be sunk a few feet below the surface 
of the earth, and provided with a wide and shal- 
low window on each side, the bottom of it level | 
with the ground outside, well protected with a 
fine wire guard to keep out vermin, large flies, 
&c., and provided with a close glazed sash, which 
can be opened and closed at pleasure, by lifting it 
up to the ceiling, which ought to be no higher than 
the top of the windows ; so that the air of the cel- 
lar can be ventilated by opening the windows of 
the two opposite sides, according to the way the | 
wind sets at the time, shutting them quickly when 
necessary; for in cold, windy, or damp weather, 
the sooner the windows are again closed, the bet- | 
ter. Indeed, to the management of the cellar in| 
this particular, much of the success of dairying “4 
to be attributed ; ; cold and damp air being unfriend- 








|four ounces of powdered Joaf-sugar: 
pound of newly made butter, (the milk being well 





i} 
‘ vg to ‘the secretion da cream, and ita proper wd en- | 


tire separation from the milk. Hence, therefore, | 
it is a bad practice to set the pans on the brick | 
floor of the cellar; they ought always to be placed | 
around on reraaiy about three feet in height, and | | 
these, after being weil washed with hot water, | 
should be wiped quite dry, that no mouldy evapo- | 
ration might take place to spoil the butter. The | 
air near the floor of a dairy is always impure, be- | 
ing loaded with acid vapors and putrid exhalations, 
the density of which confines it to the lowest part 
of the rooin; hence it is that the doors of some 
dairies are made with Jattice-work, that the air 
near the floor, as well as that near the ceiling, 
might be ventilated at the same time ; these latti- 
ces being furnished with sliding panneis, to be 
kept close in bad weather. The milk cellar ought 
| always to have a northern aspect, and be well shad- 
ed by trees, not growing so near to the windows 
as to impede a dry current of air, or to create a 
moist atmosphere ; this consideration being of more 
iinportance than would readily be imagined. 
Cellars thus constructed and carefully attended, 
will, no doubt, supercede the use of spring-houses 
generally, before many years have passed away ; 
by which the business of the dairy will be render- 
ed more agreeable, less Jaborious, and far less ini- 
mical to the health of those, particularly of fe- 
males, whose occupation it is to attend to its nev- 
er-ceasing duties. T. MILLER. 
Delaware, June 13, 1843. 


SALTING AND PRESERVING BUTTER. 


We annex a receipt upon this subject, and will 
take the occasion to say, that we have no doubt it 
is a good one, though we should prefer one we 
have used and know to be good. The paragraph 
below states that butter packed away as therein 
directed, will keep ten years. Upon this part of 
the subject we cannot speak from any knowledge 
of our own; but with regard to the time it will 
keep, put away agreeably to the receipt we shall 
give, we are enabled to speak advisediy, as our 
butter was potted in the month of June, and was 
as fresh and sweet when opened for use in the 
month of December following, as when first made, 
having preserved al] its richness of flavor. 


We took six ounces of fine Liverpool blown 
salt, fonr ounces of saltpetre, and six ounces of 
loaf sugar; and after pulverizing the whole, so as 
to make a fine powder, we incorporated it with the 
butter, after the buttermilk had been thoroughly 
worked out, at the rate of one ounce to the pound ; 
then packed it away in stone jars, the tops of which 
we covered, first with clean cloths, and then with 
bladders, so as to completely exclude the air. 
Thus treated when fresh and well made, we have 
no hesitation in saying that butter would keep any 
desirable length of time, though we should be un- 
willing to risk the opinion that it would keep, as 
maincained in the receipt below, ten years.—.Amer. 
Farmer, 


To Salt Butter.—Beat well up together in a 
marble mortar, half a pound of common salt, with | 
to every 


drawn off by beating,) put an ounce of the mixed 
powder ; incorporate it well ; put the butter in pots 
for keeping. In about a month—not before—it 
will be fit for use, and it will continue for ten 
| years as good as butter newly salted. 


| source, as froin this fruit. 





A writer in the Prairie Farmer, published at 
Chicago, {\l., enumerates some things which he 
has seen, as follows, His description, though de- 
signed particularly for the latitude of Hlinois, will, 
in many respects, like the alimanac-maker’s calen- 
| dar, answer equally well for other meridians: 


WHO AND WHAT I HAVE SEEN. 


I have seen farmers that went to the store oft- 
ener than they went to the mill. 

J have seen a farmer’s wife take the last twenty 
bushels of wheat from the granary to purchase a 
new dress, when her husband, at the same time, 
had an execution standing against him. 

I have seen farmers that could go twenty miles 
to a political meeting, but would not go five miles 
to an agricultural one. 

Ihave seen farmers that had but little except 
“dog fence,” but 1 could not see that they had bet- 
ter crops than those that had good rail or board 
fence. 

J have seen farmers that burned their straw 
when threshing their grain in the fall, and go 
begging the same article before spring to keep 
their stock alive. 

I have seen a farmer that travelled one hundred 
and four miles in the course of a year to use his 
neighbor’s grindstone, when two days’ labor would 
purchase one that would last ten years. 

T have seen a farmer’s wife that would prefer 
sour cream and a “visit,” to sweet cream and 
home. 

I have seen young men that could pay ten dol- 
lars for a “spree,” that would not pay one dollar 
for the Prairie Farmer. 

I have seen a mother that called her child in 
the cradle a “brat,” and in two years the child 
called her a harder name. 

I have seen a farmer in Illinois that cut down 
thrifty saplings in his door-yard, and then set out 
others in their place that would require ten years’ 
growth ere they would present the same beautiful 
appearance. 

I have seen many farmers that would drink 
slough water, and have the ague six months, when 
four days’ Jabor would dig a good well, 

I have seen farmers’ daughters that were “ very 
accomplished” in every thing except carding, spin- 
ning, weaving, knitting, churning, making cheese, 
cooking, ete. 

I have seen a farmer “ put in” 80 acres of crops, 
and was under the necessity of purchasing grain 
for his family most of the year. 

I have seen those that will stick up their noses 
at what I have said. J. 

Isle on the Prairie, June 6, 1843. 





Cranberries.—In some parts of Michigan, in 
northern Indiana, and in Wisconsin, about the 


_ Wisconsin river, great numbers of this fruit are 


found growing wild. Those brought from the 
Wisconsin are the finest we ever saw. We doubt 
whether so large a product with so little trouble 
and expense, could be realized from any other 
Considerable attention 
has been given to cranberry cultivation in some 
parts of Massachusetts, and with great success. 
Patches of land good for nothing but frog pasture 
have been rendered more valuable than the best 
adjoining lands, by this means. This is a fruit 
with.which there is very little danger of glutting 
the market. ‘The appetite for them “ grows with 


what it feeds upon.”—Prairie Far, 
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AND 
GRAFTING VINES. 

The following from a French paper will be found 
interesting to those engaged in the cultivation of 
the vine : 

On Grarting Vines.—A_ well-planted vine- 
yard lasts from fifty to sixty years, often longer, 
and during all that time bears well, if properly at- 
tended to. But it isnot in full bearing until the 


sixth or even the seventh year. This inconve- | 


nience, which falls heavy on the planter, is retiev- 
ed by grafting. 

In certain districts of the departments of Bou- 
ches de Rhone, Gironde, Cote d’Or and L’Yonne, 
grafting is much in use and very generally liked. 

The principal aim of grafting is to renew the 
vine the same season that it meets an injury from 
frost or drought ; or to substitute to a poor plant, a 
slip of a better quality or different species. Graft- 
ing, also, as is well known, has a remarkable pow- 
er of ameliorating the nature of the fruit. It is a 
very ancient art; when applied to the vine it is ea- 
sily done, and its success certain. The sap of the 
vine ascends by all the capillary vessels indiffer- 
ently, without any distinction between the liber, 
cortex or wood; a particular in which it is very 


different from such plants as have their conduits of 
the sap exclusively between the wood and the bark. | 


This peculiar contexture of the vine fits it for slit- 
grafting through the whole of the wood. It is un- 
important whether the scion be inserted vertically 
or slantwise; the wood unites to the wood, no 
matter in what way they are joined. The slit soon 


fills up, and does not canker as grafted trees usual- | 


ly do. 





‘there is enough of water to cover entirely the 
| wedges or inserting points of the grafts ; these 
| points must be three or four inches long, and as 
| Slender as possible. ‘The sloping of these wedges, 
in other words their trimming, should commence 
|immediately below the joint or knot by which the 
,two-yoar-old wood is attached to the yearling 
wood. 

The first row being dug down and sawed, the 
ingrafter, with a very sharp grafting-tuol smooths 
the sawed part of the root, makes the slit, and in- 
'serts two or three grafts, according to the strength 

of the root, and in such a way as to make the se- 
|parations between the grafts as sinall ag possible, 
|It iseven more easy and certain not to insert the 
third graft until after the ligature has been put on. 
The ingrafter is followed by the child who hands 
‘him the knife, the grafts, or the strings, or osier, 
asthey are wanted. Thechild carries a basket fill- 
ed with short mould. The ligature being tied, the 
ingrafter lays on a good handful of the mould from 
the basket, and fills the hole up with loose earth 
| around, leaving only two eyes of each graft above 
ground.— After this, there are no precautions ne- 
/cessary, save not to derange the grafts during the 
‘tillage necessary in the vineyard. 

| The tillage should not be very deep; nothing 
/more need be done than simply to clear away the 
weeds by slightly raking the ground. In striving 
| to do more there is a danger of disturbing the new 
roots that are forming and shooting from the 
gratts at their insertion. 

Vegetation is not very obvious upon them until 
‘the month of July; but then the shoots sprout with 


| SEED CORN. 


| Now I think of it, [ will write you a word on the 
subject of seed corn. I happen to think of this 
|subject because I had to buy my seed corn this 
|yearatan extravagant price; and what grieves 
me worse, it was poor, 

There is nothing scarcely of so much impor- 
| tance as having good seed, especially corn. Some 
|think if it will only come, that is enough. Butl 
| have seen crib corn and good seed corn planted on 
ithe same day, side by side, and the good seed corn 
;came several days sooner, and grew much better 
when it had come. ‘The crib corn did not all come 
| together, but was slinking slong, one plant after 
janie, for several days; and much of it looked 
}ashamed all summer. 

Now all this appears reasonable, when we con- 
sid-r that a grain of corn conteins a young plant 
whose vitality is very easily destroyed. ‘This 
young plant is too tender and delicate to stand 
much hard usage without great injury even when 
itis not killed. We can understand when we 
set out trees. If, in setting out an apple tree, we 
should so use it that it could but just make a live 
of it, we should expect to see the effect of it after- 
wards, * 

Seed corn should be selected with the utmost 
care. You cannot be too nice. Just remember 
‘that you are taking care of young plants of the ten- 
|derest species. As soon as the husks begin to 
turn on the best ears, you should go over the 
field and select your seed—husk it immediately 
;and braid it, and keep it where it will be dry and 
\cool, Be very careful not to neglect this till frost 





Grafting, it must be said, is only applied to thick la surprising rapidity ; and if the eyes above ground | comes, 


large vines ; it has been discovered, at least so | 


the vine-growers of Marne insist, that it does not 
agree with slender ones. 

For grafting the vine, the thickest and the stron- 
gest lateral wood must be taken; if the cuttings 
are of thin twigs they will be likely to wither with 
the sun and wind. The foot or lower part of a 


cress-shoot, where there are two or three eyes, | 


very close together, is the kind most likely to suc- 


were really good buds, they will bear grapes which 


Now I expect all the community will heed this 


| will be ripe in time for the vintage. Large props | exhortation: but if they don’t, you and J, Mr Edi- 
should not be put down beside the grafts the first | tor, had better save a heap of seed corn, for our 
year. The purchase they give to the wind causes | neighbors will be glad to pay us double price for 
ja shaking of the ground, that puts back the roots. | jt next spring. 

Slender wands a yard long are quite sufficient for You may consider the above out of season; but 
| props. la great many, like myself, are suffering by plant- 
To succeed well in grafting, only such species | ing boughten seed corn, and I consider the present 


ceed; the wood in such a specimen is solid,! the texture of their wood. Those kinds that bear 
fibrous, thick ; and the circulation plentiful and free. | thick strong stems will never thrive on stocks of 
. . | » * . 
These grafts must be cut before hard frost, tied in| frail and slender branches; but those varieties 
bundles, and put away ina cellar or vault, or un-|that have long delicate atoms will become more 
der loose earth. | vigorous and productive if grafted on those having 
The graft should comprise both yearling and | a coarser, stronger sort of wood. But the white 
two-year-old wood; the former should be 8 or 9 kind should not be crossed with the red ; the grape 
inches in length, and the latter, which is to form | only loses by it, if intended for wine; at least the 
the wedge to be inserted in the root, should be 3/ red grape does. 
or 4 inches in length. There are many species that are ameliorated by 
Before undertaking the operation, the vine should | grafting, made to bear choicer fruit and also in 
be allowed to exhaust the first access of the sap,| greater quantity. And all kinds that will not 
which is so overflowingly abundant in the first fine | thrive in the soil, by being inserted into roots that 
spring weather; because it is rather distilled wa- | do succeed in it, flourish without difficulty. 
ter than juice, and the quantity would be likely to} (Calm clear weather is the only time for graft- 
drown the grafts. It is therefore more prudent to! ing. Ifa heavy rain takes place after it, there are 
wait, as is commonly expressed, until the vine has) many chances against its ultimate success. Then 
done weeping, and which time the buds are so far! the superabundant moisture makes the sap watery, 
evolved as to show the leaves. ‘and too thin to cement and agglutinate the scion 
When speed and economy are to be consulted,/to its new rect, As soon as the grafts do take, 
two men and a child ten or twelve years of age are |they must be freed from the weeds. The topping 
necessary. One lays bare the stocks with a hoe | of shoot also should not be forgotten. 
to the depth of sixteen inches, and cleans thein | 
sufficiently of the earth around for the ingrafter to | 
were re ven on yd a fe te aaenah the Persians. An individual will devour a peck at 
yo other ys panes «Lonny nesealboaen mesg § sitting—eating leisurely for hours, until he con- 
the ground; while he is thus employed on the first | 


‘ear fter si ciety bl tetas ee all before him. They often carry a cucum- 
Ww grafter shapes his gra n¢ Q | : 
et Nya leng P © \ ber in their hands as a nosegay.—Farmers’ Gaz. 


Cucumbers are a very favorite vegetable among 


them, as fast as he fixes them, in a basin, in which | 


| Should be joined, as are analogous in their fruit and ie good time to call them to repentance for their 


| carelessness and neglect.—Prairie Farmer. 
} 


| Items in Domestic Economy.—Use spirits of tur- 
| pentine to remove grease spots from clothes. It 
| dissolves the grease, and then soap the more easily 
|removes it. Grease may be removed from undyed 
woollen by a solution of pearlash. 

| Lime spots on woollen clothes may be complete- 
_ ly removed by strong vinegar. The vinegar effec- 
jtually neutralizes the line, but does not generally 
affect the color of the cloth. Dark cloth, the col- 
or of which has been completely destroyed in spots 
six inches square, has thus had its original color 
completely restored. 

The whiteness of ivory-handied knives may be 
restored by rubbing them with fine sand-paper or 
| emery. 

The oftener carpets are ehaken, the longer they 
last, as the particles of sand which collect upon 
them, grind the threads. Sweeping them also 
wears them. 

Dry wood will produce, on a moderate estimate, 
twice as much heat as the same amount of green 
wood ; and saves much trouble in kindling fires on 
cold mornings. To suppose that green wood will 
actually cause more heat in burning than dry, is 
as absurd as to suppose a vessel of hot water will 
freeze sooner than a cold one.—Alb, Cull. 
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ANNUAL ME ‘TING OF THE WEST SUS. 
SEX (Exe.) 
TION—SPEECH FROM MR COLMAN, 





-~ to ot npon property as if the possession of it 


AGRICULTURAL ASSOCI As were a matter of chance, instead of regarding it as | ing 


‘the gift of God, when a man inherits his broad | 


The Lord Bishop then rose, eebiat great é ehene- 
, and said—I_ have receiv red permission from 
‘his. grace to propose a toast; and I am now about 


The Mark-lane (London) Express of June 26, | acres; and it is as true in this as in other ings | to discharge a duty which we owe to the noble 
contains an account of the above named festival, | that scarcely any thing more manifests the provi- | | duke for his suppor: and encouragement of this As- 
which, in the absence of any thing of greater in-| dence of God than the. possession of property. Yet | sociation, by doing ourselves the honor of drink- 


terest, we copy in extenso, 


Henry Colman, Esq., | | these considerations render it of infinite importance ing his health. 


It has been observed that this is 


late Agricultural Commissioner of this State, it; that men should be reminded that these posses- | an association, the objects of which are such as are 
will be seen was present and addressed the assem- | 8ions are not committed to them, to you, my lord | best calculated to promote the welfare of the la- 


bly in an appropriate and eloquent response to 7 
toast to his health. The Express says ; | 


At two o’clock the company assembled for din- | 
ner in the ‘Tennis Court, at Waterbenach. ‘The | 
company was honored with the presence of the la-| 
dies of the noble house of Lennox and others of the 
neighborhood ; and his Grace the Duke of Rich- 
mond presided, supported onthe right by the Lord | 
Bishop of Chichester, the Hon. and Rev. L. V.| 
Harcourt, and the Venerable Archdeacon Man- | 
ning; and on the left by Charles Scrace Dickings, | 
Esq, Col. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Colman, re 
Archdeacon Webber. Avery large numier of the 
neighboring clergy were also present. Grace 
having been said by the Lord Bishop, upwards of | 
two hundred gentlemen, exclusive of a large num- 
ber of the successful candidates, sat down to an 
excellent collation, served up in Mr. Wood’s usual | 
excellent style. The company were preceeded by 
a band playing ‘* The Roast Beef of Old England.” 
Thanks being returned by the Lord Bishop, the | 
cloth was removed, 

After the usual loyal toasts had been drunk, the | 
Chairman proposed the health of the “ Lord Bishop | 
of Chichester, and the Clergy of the Diocese.” 

The Lorp Bisnoe returned thanks. 

The distribution of the prizes here commenced : 
and the Lord Bishop addressed appropriate remarks 
to the laborers who obtained his prizes. 


The Cuarrman then rose and said—I beg to 
call upon the Venerable Archdeacon Manning to 
propose the health of the “ Successful Candidates.” 
Tt is not, my friends, because I do not feel interest- 
ed in you that I refrain from proposing your health; 
but because [ shall have a great deal of speaking 
to-day, and because [ knowthat Archdeacon Mun- 
ning can speak a great dea lbetter than myself. 
( Cheers.) 


Archdeacon Manning, on rising, was received 
with reiterated rounds of applause. He said— 
your Grace has rendered the task imposed upon me 
extremely difficult, not only by reason of my unfit- 
ness, but by the manner in which it has been in- 
troduced. But, notwithstanding my feeling of un- 
worthiness, | may not decline the task, lest I should 
appear to be slack in supporting the objects of the 
Association. My Lord Duke, I speak sincerely 
when I say that [ think none are so bound, and, by 
their practice and habits, so competent to speak on 
the condition of the poorer classes as the clergy of 
the Church of England; and it is for this reason that I 
accept the presenttask. Ofall men, theclergy most 
penetrate into the condition of the working classes, 
No other men knew them so well or so thoroughly. 
The clergy know them in the season of adversity, 
and see their arduous struggles with regard to their 
worldly estate. [ may say this, though I be the 
Jeast of the body of the clergy here present, as to 
the knowledge of their condition. Although this 
is an Association for the promotion of agriculture, 
yet in its terms there is recognised the base upon 
which all property rests. It reminds us that prop- 





ithe people. 





erty has its duties as well as rights. We are too 


duke, and to others, for your own gratification, but | | boring classes of the community. 


Bot whether 


that they are coupled with responsibilities which this or others be the best, we all know that the 


no man may neglect. You are to be reminded that | 
you hold them as a charge, for which account must | 
be given at the great and awful day. There was | 
a time in by-gone days, rude though it might have 
been, when the lord of the soil looked not only up- 
/on his castles and broad Jands, but also upon his 
laborers as objects of his own peculiar care, and, 
| with all his faults, felt that he ought to make pro- 
vision for the spiritual interests of his people. Al- 
| though, it may, perhaps, be considered an il! choice 
to touch upon such a subject at the present meet- 
‘ing, I will take upon me to say, that although we 
may advance our agriculture, or extend our com- 
merce and manufactures, yet, be assured, posterity 


lw rill look back with the greatest satisfaction and 


pride to those lords of the soil, on which churches 
| were built and provision made for the moral and 
religious improvement of the people. I think I 
may gather that this Association recognizes, as the 
most prominent object of pursuit, the promotion of 
the moral conduct of the people; and I ain sure 
|that in so doing you take the surest mode of pro- 
|curing prosperous fields, and that you will be am- 
ply repaid for all, in the happiness diffused among 
If we doubt this, we have only to look 
at other lands, or to those districts of our own, 
where towns of immense extent have, within a 
comparatively short time, sprung up in the room of 
villages, where property has been accumulating, 
and the means of moral and religious teaching 
have not been procured, where the mass of the po- 
pulation have been festering in their unsoundness. 
Let us call to mind the events of last year, when 
the streets of the towns were reeking withjthe blood 
of their inhabitants, and remember that the neglect 
of those responsibilities which attach to property 
will recoil upon us with redoubled force. This 
great moral principle lies at the root of this Asso- 
ciation ; and because it gives pledges on the part 
of the clergy and laity to promote this object, I 
advocate it. I should, however, be greatly want- 
ing in gratitude, did I fail to testify the zeal with 
which the laity, whether high or low, have assisted 
me in the promotion of this object. I can speak 
from my short official connexion; and my convic- 
tion founded upon an experience of two years is 
this, that there is no class of men more careful of 
the moral and religious condition of the laboring 
classes than the gentry, clergy, and the farmer. 
It was well observed by a martyr of our church, 
that we have two plows—one plow for the 
laymen and the other for the clergy ; but that we 
are not to plow across each other, but side by 
side. If you, by caring for the poor cottagers,wil] 
speed our plow, we, the clergy, by pleading with 
you for purity, honesty, and truth, will do our ut- 
most to speed your plows. I beg to propose the 
health of the “ Loboring Classes and the Success- 
ful Candidates.” (The Venerable Archdeacon 


was repeatedly and loudly applauded in various 
parts of his speech, and sat down amidst a torrent 
of applause.) 








| very life and soul of such associations are often to 
| be found in the presiding hand that influences the 
whole. The interest felt by his grace in the agri- 
| cultural prosperity of the country, and the deep in- 
terest manifested by him in this anniversary, when 
we meet the humble classes, and to whom we are 
now met to do honor, you are well aware of. 
You know his care. The pains he takes to for- 
ward the interests of this association, what sacrifi- 
ces of personal convenience he makes to preside 
at our meetings, how much we are indebted to him, 
and feel that it could not prosper without his aid ; 
and we are indebted for a}) this to a nobleman who, 
in early life, abandoned the comforts and enjoy- 
ments of his home to embark in an arduous ser- 
vice, Nor since his return has he given himself 
up to ease and self-indulgence. ‘The nation at 
large knows that he not only inculcates upon others 
their peculiar duties, but sets them an example in 
his own person, and shows how rank and wealth 
may be made to contribute to the welfare of the 
country. I shall not attempt to fill up the picture, 
because you, gentlemen, are much better able to 
do so than Iam; bnt I can only say that we owe 
a debt of gratitude to him, and I shou!d be ungrate- 
ful if I did not personally acknowledge my debt to 
his grace, for his example; for it is of great im- 
portance to us all that persons of his grace’s high 
standing in society should set a noble example, 
and | fee! that we are indebted to him for that, and 
also for the manner in which he presides over this 
association, I therefore propose the health of his 
grace, with thre (Zoud cheers, and 
one cheer more). 

His Grace then rose to acknowledge the toast, 
and said—I am too much accustomed, when meet- 
ing with the farmers of Sussex, to receive their 
kind expressions of regard, to feel surprised at this 
expression of your esteem, and most sincerely do I 
thank you for it. The Lord Bishop has alluded to 
my early life. Itelt it was one of the preroga- 
tives of my station to beara part in the field against 
the enemies of my country; and I therefore did not 
think it my duty to indulge myself in the amuse- 
ments of hunting and racing (very good amuse- 
ments in their way), but to take my part in the field 


© times three. 


of battle, through the Peninsula and at Waterloo. 


I have, since my return, always found the farmers 
of Sussex ready to co-operate with me in every ob- 
ject calculated to promote the welfare of the la- 
boring classes; and I support, with pleasure, this 
Association, and am particularly proud that this 
was the first at which the successful candidates sat 
down with us to dinner. I felt persuaded that the 
laborers would like to dine with us here, although 
we do not forget the distinctions of rank ; and I 
felt assured that they would not forget that their 
employers are those to whom they must apply in 
seasons of difficulty, and who are ready at al! times 
to assist them as much as possible. I have always 
the greatest satisfaction in meeting the farmers, 
and especially at this Association, where we meet 
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to advance the interests of the honest and indus-| difficulty I find is in giving utterance to the senti- 
trious men who are now present. ‘To you, the!ments which oppress me. The noble duke has 
farmers, and to you, the honest men at the other | truly observed that I do not come before you as a 
end of the room, who have so heartily responded | stranger. England is the land of my fathers; and 
to the toast, [ return my thanks. The manner in|T feel that I can come home to therm, and on land- 
which you received it will always make me anx-|ing on your shores could say, in the language of 
ious to do my duty in the station in which I am! one of old, * You are my friends and my brethren.” 
placed by Providence; and | entirely agree with| You do but echo the sentiments the enlightened 
all that fell from Archdeacon Manning on this sub- | Americans entertain; they are such as the en- 
ject, that serious responsibilities devolve upon pos- lightened men of England feel towards them. I! 
sessors of property. I see around me many sons! passed through the war from 1812to 1815, and can 
of the old farmers, who, in times past, rallied round assure you that there were none but felt that it was 
me; and I drink to your health and happiness in! an unnatural war, and that a thrill of joy, like an 
your domestic circles. (His Grace sat down amidst electric shock, pervaded ali ranks of the enlight- 
loud cheers.) ened Americans at the communication of peace. 

Mr. Ide rose to return thanks on beh-'f of the | Since then there have been a few clouds in the 
* Successful Candidates,” for their health being | sky ; but I have no doubt they will soon pass away. 
drunk ; and in their name to propose the health of |T am sure there was not a respectable man among 
“Her Grace the Duchess of Richmond,” with | us who did not rejoice at the successful settlement 
three times three. (The cheers of the honest la-| of the late agitated questions. Permit me to say 
borers made the Tennis Court ring.) | that my intercourse with farmers has been very | 

flis Grace acknowledged the toast and said—I | great, but that I have attended no meetings with | 
thank my kind friends for the cordiality with which greater delight thar I have experienced on the pre- 
the Duchess’s health has been received. Whien-| sent occasion, because so much moral effect has | 
ever she had been informed of such a circumstance, | been produced. I may say, with the poet, 
it has always given her great satisfaction, and it | 
will now be greater when she knows that the suc- | 
cessful candidates requested Mr. Ide to give her; Tf have been delighted with the distribution of the 
health ; they know they cannot pay me a greater! premiums. I come from a country whose institu- 
compliment than thus to compliment one I so sin-! tions differ from your own ; but the different insti- 
cerely love. AsTam unwilling to trespass on tutions are mostly artificial. There must be subor- 
your time, I shall say no more, but simply thank dination. The head cannot say to the feet, «J 
you for the honor you have done her Grace.| have no need of you;” neither the hand to the 
( Cheers.) | head, “I have no need of you.” It is in the coin- 

The laborers then left the court, headed by the | bination of the various members that Heaven de- 
band, and marched off in high spirits, greatly de- | signs there should be harmony. My lord, permit 
lighted with the proceedings of the day. ;me to observe that from a recent period we may 


His Grace next proposed the health of the’ date the feeling of how intimately the welfare of 
“ Members for the Western Division of Sussex.” | the highest members of society is connected with 
Colonel Wyndham returned thanks the improvement of the condition of the lowest. | 


. We cannot too highly estimate the effect of the | 
The Noble President then acknowledged the! ensures pursued this day. It is not merely the | 


toast on behalf of the Earl of March, and said that! distribution of the rewards of industry that consti- 
the reason why he was not present was his having | tytes the whole ; you are now sowing seeds which | 
received an order from the Horse Guards to attend | are hereafter destined to yield a rich harvest. 


the inquiry recently instituted at Perth into the \'There is not one of those who have now received 

circumstances of the disturbance there. His Grace | j) oir testimonial of your approbation, who will not | 
again rose and said—I beg to propose the health | show his testimony with honest pride to his chil-| 
ofa gentleman from the United States. [ have} gren, who will say, “On such and such a day, my | 
much pleasure in introducing him to the farmers of | father or grandfather was an honest competitor at | 
Sussex as one who was engaged in the inquiry in-|these Associations.” There it is as “bread cast. 
to the agricultural affairs of America. {I have seen! ynon the waters, which,” by the blessing of God, | 
the report of that inquiry, and know that no one | « shal} be found again after many days.” I feel | 
could have written such a work on the subject, un- | that [ have detained you long. I am delighted to | 
less he had been well aware that agriculture was of | contemplate the inventions of art, the enterprise of | 
the first importance in all countries. I had the! commerce, the advanced improvements of agricol- 

pleasure of introducing him as an honorary mem- | ture, the accumulations of honest wéalth, and the 

ber of the Royal Agricultural Society ; and I now | contemplation in any form of the heaped-up trea- | 





* Man is the nobler growth your realms supply, 
And souls are ripened in a northern sky.” 





introduce Mr. Colman, who sits by Mr. Dickens, 


will it be said that any evil would arise from edu- 
,cation? Ts it supposed that education will make 
‘them more dissatisfied 2? I think not; but, on the 
icontrary, that they will be better satisfied with 
‘their landlords, and if their landlords are not what 
they should be, God forbid that they should be sat- 
jished, [come before you with a full heart ; and 
|f do say, that be our condition high or low, our 
power enlarged or limited, it cannot be so nobly 
employed as in the advancement of the welfare of 
our fellow beinge. Gentlemen, you have already 
drunk the health of the chairman; but I now re- 
peat and call upon you to drink snecess to the be- 
neficent landjord, and success to the honest and in- 
dustrious Jaborer. (Mr. Colman during the deliv- 


'ery of his address was loudly applanded.) 


The Noble President then proposed * Prosperity 
to the Navy of this Country.” 

Lieutenant Webber and Commander Pilkington 
returned thanks. 

The Noble President then gave “The Duke of 
Wellington, {loud cheers) and long life to him; and 
may the army of England always Jook back and 
emulate the soldiers whom he so often led into vic- 
torious action.” (Loud cheers.) 

The health of ‘the Judges” was then given: 
Mr. Fielder King acknowledged the toast on be- 
half of himself and Mr, Drewett and Mr. Smith, 
and remarked that there was a great improvement 
in the shearing this year. 

The Noble President next gave “ Prosperity to 
the City of Chichester,” and coupled with it the 
name of the Mayor, one of the subscribers and a 
most earnest supporter of this Association. 

W. Tichenor, Esq., Mayor, returned thanks, 

The Noble Chairman tlien gave the “ Vice Pre- 
sidents”—“ The Stewards.” 

“The Secretary, with thanks for his arduous 
services,” was then given, 


Mr. Mason acknowledged the toast, and said 
that although the company might have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing more of the successful candidates 
than himself, yet that he hod peculiar opportuni- 
ties, by personal intercourse with them all, of wit- 
nessing their honest pride, and the delight they felt 
at the success they had met with and the kindly 
feeling called forth towards the supporters of the 
Association. He regretted, however, that the 
funds were not sufficient, and called upon all to 
renew their exertions. 


The Noble President next proposed “ Prosperity 
to agriculture.” I always told you, he said, that 
the welfare of millions is based upon the success 
of agriculture, and if agriculture should be much 
depressed, I feel that our country will be in great 
danger, because on agriculture is based our com- 
merce and manufactures. Ido not trespass upon 





not as a stranger, but as a descendant of those wlio 
were one with us, and asa brother citizen. The 
disputes with America have been happily settled ; 
and let us hope that we may long remain in ami- 
cable relations with the United States. I ask you 
to drink the health of “Mr. Colman,” with three 
times three ; and then show your respone to the 
sentiments which I have uttered, and may our only 
rivalry with them be, who can produce the best 
men and the best farmers. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Colman, on rising to return thanks, was very 
loudly cheered, He said—lIt is with unmixed gra- 
tification that [ return thanks for the kind manner 
in which you have received the toast, and the only 


sures of science; but I do sincerely assure you, politics in saying thus much. I could not suffer 
that the greatest of all these glories is insignifi- you to do so, and will not do it myself; but it is 
cant in comparison with the advancement of moral | not g political matter to drink, with three times 
virtue and piety. To the promotion of these ends | three, “Prosperity to agriculture, as the basis of 
the efforts of your Association have been directed, | the freedom and the independence of our country” 


and these enhance my feelings of gratitude to| and to assure you that I will do all in my pow- 
God, which have never been more called for than! 6 to support it. 


eneoctng the aged revive the rewerd'of 6 long The toast was received with loud cheers; after 


— “Smee Rae mr ap le ry = nati which the Neble Chairman left the chair, and the 
an a meeting broke up. 


good of our fellow.beings. I have taken great in- 
terest in agricultural pursuits, and the endeavors 
to elevate the condition of the rural classes ; for in| Horses should never stand long on a dry plank 
proportion as you endeavor to make them reflect, | floor. Their fore feet, particularly, should rest on 








you not only assist the act, but elevate their minds, | something pliable.—Mass. Plough. 
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NOW FOR THE WET MEADOWS 
AND SWAMPS. 

As soon as the haying is over and opportunity comes 
to do something for the permanent improvement of the 
farm, take a louk at the sunken and miry parts of your 
land, which now yield you only water grasses of litile 


z 


value—upon which your cattle, possibly. may live, but 
upon which they cannot thrive. ‘These beds of vegeta- 
ble matter, partly of meadow growth, and partly the 
wash from the surrounding uplands, are the very best of 
our soils, for most of the crops that are produced on the 
farm. The root crops, perhaps, do not generally flour- 
ish as well there a3 on the uplands, or those of them at 
least which like to root deep, as the carrot. Though 
the soil of the reclaimed land be deep, we have found 
that the roots of plants upon it like to keep near the sur. 
face. And the carrot there will have large foliage and 
a large crown to the root, but when harvested it will be 
found very prongy, and its form shows that it has been 
unwilling to go down into the cold peaty soil. Beets 
and ruta bagas will grow large upon such Jands, but are 
usually coarse and many of them unsound. But corn, 
potatoes, beans, squashes, and especially grass, do well. 

If you have any of these wet lands, look atthem now, 
and see whether you cannot profitably reclaim them. 
Should you ask whether we refer to those places where 
the vegetable deposite is six, eight, or an unknown num- 
ber of feet deep, and the surfaces of which are very 
loose and light when you come to work them, or wheth- 
ec we mean those that have the mud not more than a 
foot or two fect deep, and that are and will be rather 
moist and heavy ?—should you ask us this, we should 
answer, we meaneither or both. For general tillage, 
the deep and loose meadows are best ; but for grass, the 
shoal and more tenaceous ones are best, especially if 
they lie upon a hard bottom. The shoal ones are gen- 
erally the easiest to reclaim, and we think them rather 
the most valuable. 

But how reclaim ?—what are the processes? The 
first step, and an essential is, to drain thoroughly. You 
must get command of the water. If this remains stag- 
nant within a foot and an half of your surface, the wa- 
ter grasses will soon reappear and usurp the place of 
those which you have sown. But how drain? Do not 
trust to ditches through the centre, or distant from the 
shore. This will not accomplish the purpose. Much 
of the water in our wet meadows, oozes out from the 
surrounding highland. Therefore all the space between 
the shore and the ditch is ever liable to be too wet, even 
though the distant ditch should be deep and free. At 
the shore, is the place for a ditch, and the bottom of it, 
if not the whole of it, should be dug in the firm land— 
the gravel, sand or clay which forms the basin in which 
the meadow lies. We know itis hard digging in the 
firm ground—and yet the most profitable place to dig 
generally is where the meadow mud is not more than 
6,8, or 10 inhees deep. Go to work there—open a 
ditch three feet wide at the top,a foot at the bottom, and 
two feet or more deep. The clay, gravel, or sand that 
comes out, is to be spread directly upon the surface of 
the meadow, and you cannot do your meadow so much 
service in any other way at the same expense, as by 
taking up clay or gravel here, where, without cart or 
wheelbarrcw, you can put it where it is wanted. If the 


gravelling merely, as the same worth of labor would in 
carting gravel fiom the hill, where you can dig easier. 
But the strongest reason for going into the hard pan 
with your ditch is, that you in this way effect a much 
more thorough draining than you can if you only dig 
down to the pan. 

The ditches opened in the central parts of the rgea- 
dow, will furnish meadow mud or muck, that you Je 
work into the compost heap. And it is best to take it 
off for this purpose wherever you can go directly to it 
with the team. But if the meadow will not bear the 
cattle, it is better to spread out the mud evenly upon its 
surface. It can do no harm there, while it may help to 
bury and kill the meadow grasses. 

And how, when the ditches have been dug and their 
contents disposed of, how shall we proceed? No gene- 
ral answer can be given. If the plow can be made to 
run without very great difficulty or inconvenience, put 
the plow in and subvert the meadow grass. This be- 
ing done, you may plant and manage the meadow as 
you would upland. But in many meadows, the bogs or 
hassocks are too numerous and tough to admit of plow- 
ing. Sach meadows are good, though hard to work. 
Cut off the bogs or hassocks, with the most convenient 
tool for the purpose that you can get. The best we 
have found is a sort of adze, with long shank and twist- 
ed eye, which Jets you strike at your side, and yet have 
your blade horizontal. When these are removed, put 
on loam, clay, gravel or sand, as is most convenient, one 
or two inches deep, and sow grass seed. 

If the surface of your meadow is loose and will not 
bear a team, the sod can be broken up with the hoe 
quite expeditiously,and when this has been done, you 
may plant and till, and a year or so only will be need- 
ed before the team will go very well there. 

On these reclaimed lands, where their situation and 
texture is such that you will probably wish to plow 
them occasionally and till them, we do not suppose it 
important to carry on a large quantity of sand or clay. 
Though a generous mixture of these with the vegetable 
matters of the soil, will unquestionably be of a great 
deal of service. ‘These give both firmness and tenac- 
ity to the otherwise Joose surface, and they contain 
silicates in which the meadow mud is deficient, and 
which the plants want. 

When a meadow is to be gravelled and grass seed 
sown, we do not think it advisable to put the gravel on 
very thick. ‘The drainage will do more to keep down 
the wild meadow grasses than the gravel: a coat just 
thick enough to receive and start the English grasses, is 
all that we would apply at first, and as the ground 
should require a top-dressing in future years, we would 
have that dressing composed mainly ot sand, clay, loam 
or the like, and in this way would gradually increase the 
coating. This course has all the good effects of deep 
gravelling at first, while it is less expensive. The best 
dressing for these lands that we have seen used, is a 
mixture of sand and ashes. Stable manures do well on 
these lands, but generally are more required on the up- 
land. Composts containing more silicates are quite as 
good on the meadows, and will be more lasting in their 
effects. 





("Our thanks are due to D. K. Minor. of New York, 
the publisher, for Part IIL. of James F. W. Johnston's 
Lectures on the Applications of Chemistry and Geolv- 
gy to Agriculture. We deem this a most valuable work. 
We have not yet read this part ; but the first and second 
parts were more instructive and satisfactory to us than 
any other scientific work upon agriculture that we have 
examined, 





digging be hard, five dollars’ worth of labor in that dite! 











MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, July 22, 1843. 


Joseph Breck & Co., of Boston, filled several of our 
stands with specimeus of their Seedling Picotees and 
Carnations. We speak from our own experierce, and 
from report of some extensive cultivators of this lovely 
class of flowers, that Messrs. Breck & Co. have, from a 
single package of seed imported by their house, produc- 
ed more double flowers from this one sowing, than it is 
customary to get from seed saved from the best varie- 
ties, and for which five dollars per thimble-full lias been 
paid. We hope Messrs. Breck & Co. will obtain a fur- 
ther supply of seed from the same source, and that oth- 
ers muy be as successful in raising fine varivties as they 
have been. Several of the varieties are worthy of a 
name, and should be extensively cultivated. 

There were some other specimens of Picotees from 
Messrs. Jno. Hovey, J. L. L, F. Warren, 8. R. Johnson, 
and S. Walker. 

Bouquets, by Messrs. Warren, (fine,) Howard, Wm. 
Kenrick, and S. Walker. 

Dalhlias, by Mr Robinson, (seedling,) and Grace Dar- 
ling, by Dr. Sabhery 

By Mr8. R. Johnson, Roses, and other specimens of 
cut flowers—all fine. 

For the Committee, 
8S. WALKER, Ch'ma. 





No report from the Fruit or Vegetable Committees re- 
ceived. Some superior specimens in the fruit depart- 
ment were exhibited. 

From Dr. Howard, Black Hamburg and Chasselas 
Grapes, extra fine, and red and white Currants. 

From Otis Johnson, Esq., Lynn—several varieties of 
fine Cherries, and most superior Coolidge Peaches, 

From J. F. Allen, Salem—fine Peaches and delicious 
Black Figs. 

From A. D. Williams, extra white and red Currants. 

From Hovey & Co., Ohio Everbearing Raspberries. 

From Geo. Walsh, Belle de Choisy, and a fine black 
Cherry, for name. 

From J. llovey, good Gooseberries—and from seve- 
ral others good specimens of fruit.— Trans. 





Rise in Wheat.—The Chicago Farmer, of June 28th, 
says: 

“ We have to record another unaccountable rise in 
wheat and flour, wheat being worth 94 to 96 cents, 
from wagons. Last night, 98 cents were paid fur a 
small lot. We can perceive no adequate cause for t 
rise; it must be speculation, merely owing to the supe. 
abundance of money in the eastern cities. Perhap: 
some of the buyers are anticipating a short crop, and if 
the season prove favoralle, we predict for them burnt 
fingers between this and the first of October. It is all 
nonsense to anticipate a short crop thus early; but if 
speculators will do so, let farmers be wise enough to 
avail themselves of their folly. The present price here 
is not warranted by New York prices, and all that is 
now bought is for that market. It was only worth there 
115 cents, at last dates, and flour 5 25 to $5 75. In 
Buffalo, we see 112} cents had been refused for a lot, 
and at the same time flour was selling at $5. Bright 
purchasers, those |" 





(7A most severe drought prevails in this vicinity at 
the present time, and if rain does not soon fall, the 
worst fears are entertained for many crops—potatoes in 
particular. Many fields present a mournful spectacle. 
We must bear our ills as best we can, in a trustful and 
not complaining spirit—and, with the good old poet— 

“ Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace ; 


Behind a frowning providence, 
He hides a smiling face.” dnd 





Nathaniel Dearborn, Engraver, has favored us witha 
copy of his “ Map and Catalogue of Mount Auburn."’ 
A valuable guide-book through that lovely resting place 





of the departed. 
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MASS. HORTICUL'TURAL SOCIETY. 


| The transactions in this articie in market have been very 


An adjourned meeting of the Society will be held on | limited in extent, since the new clip was taken off, but in 


SATURDAY, the 29th inst., at 11 o’clock A.M. 


EBENEZER WIGHT, 
Recording Secretary. 





July 26. 


THERMOMETRICAL 


Reported for the New Engiaud Farmer. 


| the country there has been an animated demand, aud an an- 
usually large quantity of fleeces have been sold, and in some 
, cases a very considerable advance on the prices of last year 
| has been realized. Pulled wool is scarce and prices have 
considerably advanced. ‘There is a stealy demand for coarse 


| foreign, and the stock is gradually dimimshing. 


Ringeof the Che:mometer at the Gardenof the proprietors | Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, ib. 37 a 40 c.--Amer- 


of th: New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded | an full blood do 33 a 35--Do. 3-4 do 32 a 00—Do. 1-2 do | 
29 a 30 -1-4 and common do 25 a 27 — Smyrna Sheep, | 


Norcierly exposure, forthe week ending July 23. 





~ July, 1843. | 7,A.M. | 12,M.45,e.M.] Wind. 








N unday, 17 62 80 66 ! &E. 
‘Luesday, is} 68 | 72 | a 
Welnesday, 19 72 83 72 WwW. 
"Thursday, 20 83 | 72 62 | N. E 
Frilay, 21; 68 80 67 E. 
Saturday, 22] 58 | 88 60 E. 
Sunday, op Ae. ae eo a ee eet 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Morspary, July 24, 1843. 
Reported forthe N. E. Farmer. 

At Market 350 Beef Cattle, 20 Cows and Calves, 
2500 Sheep and 100 Swine. 

Prices.— Reef Cattle.—Last week's prices were not 
sustained. We noticed a few extra $4.50 a 4.75.— 
First quality, $4.25.a4.50. Second quality, $4.00 a 
$4.25. Third quality, $3.50 a $4.00. 

Cows and Colves.—Sales $15, $19, $22 and $26. 

Sheep. —Dull. Lots were sold from $1.00 a 1.75, and 
$2.25. 

Swine.—No lots sold to peddle. A few small pigs 
were peddled. 














WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $0 00 to 2 50 per bushel. Red Top 
45 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 00 to 12c.—Southern, 0 
a 9c. Flax Seed, $¢ 00 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed, $4 50 per bushel, 

GRAIN. Duty, Corn, Rye and Beans, free; Barley 20 
per cent. ; Oats 20 per cent, 


Throughout the week the market has heen exceedingly 
dull, and prices barely supported. 

Corn—Northero, old, bushel 60 to 61—Southern, round 
yellow, old, 58 a 59—Southern flat yellow, new, 57 2 58—- 
do. do. white 53a 00--do New Orleans, 50 « 52—Baricy 
0) a 09 —Rye, Northern, 0) a 70—do. Southern, 60 a 62— 
Oats, Southern, 00 a 00—Northern do. 23 to 31—Beans, per 
bushel 1 00 al 62.—Shorts, per double bush. 23 a 25 —-Bran, 
15 a 18. 

FLOUR. There was a gradual decline in the market un- 
til the close, when a better demand exhibited itself, and 
some little advance was realized in prices. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $5 50 a5 75 —do. 
wharf, $0 00 a0 00 do. free of garlic, $5 62a5 7)—Phila- 
dulphia do, 4 mos. $5 50 a 5 62 —Fredericksburg, low I'd 4 
inos, $5 62 a 5 75—Alexandria, wharf mountain, 0 00 a 0 00 
—Georgetown, 8550 a 6 0U—Richmond Canal,$5 624575 
—do. City, $0 00a 0 00—Petersburgh, South side 30 00 a 0 00 
—do. Country 80 00 a0 00—Genesee, common, cash, $5 12 a 
5 37— do fancy brands $5 37 a 6 50 — Ohio via Canal, 
8) 00 2 0 00—do do New Orleans, cash 85 000512. Rye, 
$3 75 a 4 00—Indian Meal in bbls. $2 00 a 3 25. 


PROVISIONS. The transactions during the past week 
have not been to any great extent; Beef is more firm, and 
some small lots have realized a slight advance ; Pork is un- 
changed in price. 


Beef—Mess 4 110. new bbl. $450 2875—Navy—87 50a 
7 75.—No, 1,7 0027 26—do Prime $0 00a 0 00—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $13 00 a 1350—do Clear 312 00 a 1250 
do. Mess, 11 00 a 00 00—do Prime $9 00 a 950—do Mess 
from other States — a — —do Prime do do 80 002000 
do. Cargo do. 0 a0 00— —Clear do do $00 90 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 0 a 0\—do store, uninspected, 7 a 8—do 
dairy, 19 cts. a 14—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 00a 00 —do 
South and Western, 5 a 7 — Hams, Boston, 6 a 6§ — 
Southern and Western, 54 a 6—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
4 a 6—do new milk, 5$ a 64. 

WOOI.. Wuty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shai! not exceed 7 cts. per pound, free. All where- 
ot the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 30 per ct, ad. val. and 
3 cts. per pound. 


washed, 20 a 23-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 13~—Bengasi do 
8 a l0--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 


No. 3 do dodo 12a 15. 
HOPS. Duty 20 percent. 





The last crop is nearly all disposed of—only about 30 to | 
40 bales remain, which are selling by the bale at 15 a 20c | 


‘per lb. The growing crop louks well. | 


Ist sort Mass. 1842, Ib. 15a16. 2d do.do. do. 13a 14. 
HAY, 14 to 16 per ton— Eastern Screwed 810 to 12. 


CHEESE-— Shipping and 4 meal, 4 to 6c.-——-New 6 to 7. 
EGGS, 11 a 12. 





CULTIVATORS. 


| 


\ 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Howard’s Improved Fixed and Expanded Cultivators, 
of all sizes. The cultivator is an implement that is com 
ing into very general use in all parts of the country, and 
serves in a great measure in lieu of hoeing. The teeth are 
so constructed as to raise the ground, and leaves it very | 
light and free for cultivation, and at the same time destroys | 
the weeds, } 


These Cultivators are best adapted to free and easy 
ground, for running through rows of corn, potatoes and veg- | 
etables of all kinds, and used in the cultivation of Hops, in- | 
stead of the plough aud hoe, and are found far superior to | 
either. It is likewise well adapted to harrow in grain and | 
grass seed ; and for the many uses to which this implement | 
may be applied, it must be considered one of the most val- 
uable and usetu! tools that is used on a farm, and is coming 
into very general use. 

For sale by J. BhECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 52 North 
Market st. June 28. 








SAYLE’S GARDEN ENGINE, 
{ 
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A splendid article, will throw a constant stream of water 
to the distance of 50 or 60 feet, with great force, and in case | 
of fire would be a good substitute for a fire engine. The | 
most perfect article for the purpose ever introduced. | 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse ani Seed Store | 
Nos. 61 and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 





May 24. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 23 


\8 32—No. 1 do. do. do. 25 u 27—No. 2 do do do 19a 22— 


CHEESE PRESSES. 











SELF-GOVERNING CHEESE PRESSES—two kinds 
—lately improved by the Shakers. These are so construct- 


| ed that they govern and regulate themselves without weights, 


and are by far the best presses now in use. 
For sale at the N. E. Agricultural Warehouse, 51 and 62 
North Market street. JOS. BRECK & CO, 
June 7, 1843. 





POUDRETTE! POUUDRETTE I! 

The subscribers keep constantly on hand, and for sale, 
Poudrette in quantities to suit purchasers ; packed in Bar- 
a - order for shipping, or transportation by wagon or Rail 

toad. 

The oupemenee of five years past has satisfied many 
farmers, that this manure has the quickest operation upon 
vegetable matter, producing greater abundance, and is the 
cheapest manure they have ever tried. 

Orders left at the New England Seed Store, and at the 
factory in Brookline, will meet with prompt attention. 

For sale by J.BRECK & CO, 5i and 52 North Market 
st., Boston. Oct. 26. 


For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Harris’ ‘Treatise 
on Insects. Price $2. Also, the second edition of Dana’s 
Muck Manual, price 624 cts. Feb 15. 





REVOLVING HORSE RAKE. 





ee 


The Revolving Rake which has been in general use in 
most parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, is found to be 
one of the most useful and labor saving machines now in 
use. One man and horse with a boy to lead, will rake om 
an average from 25 to 30 acres per day, with ease, and do 
the work well. They are coming into very general use in 
all parts of the country, and will, no doubt, m a few years 
supersede the use of the common hand rake. There is a 
great advantage in this rake over all others, as the person 
using it does not have to stop the horse to unload the rake. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 and 52, North Market Street, Boston 

May 24. JOSEPH BRECK & Co. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


nese, certainly cannot be counted that of an excess 
of ceremonial devotion; for their temples of wor- 
ship are almost always empty. A newly appoint. 
ed official sometimes seems to consider it a duty, 
when the place obtained is a lucrative one, to visit 
all the temples in the city, which he does after the 
following manner:—He carries into the temple a 
bundle of tapers, made of the bark of trees and 
sweet-scented oil, and kindles them before the 
idols, whilst the priest strikes with a stick ona 
metal plate. The worshipper then makes a few 
prostrations, throws down some money, and the 
business is settled. The common people never 
enter the temples but on particular occasions, such 
for instance, as in time of great drought, when 
they go thither in troops to pray for rain, Of any 
other prayer than a supplication for immediate 
temporal benefit, they do not seem to have any 
idea, 

During certain days in every year, indeed, the 
temples are much frequented, but for the purpose 
of trade, not of devotion. The courts are then 


filled with traders, who display their goods, princi- | 


pally of the ornamental kind, and the visitors stroll 
about or make purchases as at a fair. Enormous 
prices are demanded on these occasions. For a 
stone of grass-green color, much valued by the 
Chinese for rings, bracelets, &c., a merchant asked 
me 250 lan, (upwards of £100,) and took 26. The 
scene is further enlivened by the exhibition ef con- 
jurers throwing knives, tumblers walking on their 
hands, and other similar diversions; but by the 
evening, the temple is again left silent and deso- 
late. The priest alone has the ceremony to per- 
form of burning, three times in the day, a small ta- 
per before the idols, prostrating himself at the 
same time. Should this duty become too onerous, 
he sends one of his scholars to do it for him, and, 
if the scholar should not happen to be in the way, 
perhaps a common laborer, As long as the tapers 
are lighted at the proper time, and the due portion 
of prostration performed, all is right. It must be 
a very unreasonable ido] that would require more. 

If the houses of religious worship stand empty, 
the houses of entertainment, on the other hand, are 
almost full. The prices charged at these places 
are enormously high, and among the young men 
of the wealthy classes, itis by no means uncommon 
for a supper party of three or four, to spend 50 lans 
(£23 10s.) The dainties consumed on these occa- 
sions are of a very recherche description, dnd prin- 
cipally recommended by the ¢ifficulty of procuring 
them. A favorite dish, for instance, is roasted ice, 
which is enormously dear, and very few cooks pos- 
eess the skill and dexterity required for its pre- 
paration. A lump of ice is taken upon a sieve, and 
after being quickly enve’ 2d in a sort of paste 
made of sugar, eggs, anu = iices, is plunged into 
a pan full of boiling por* torlard. The grand 
point is then to serve it up vefore the ice hins time 
to melt. What may be the peculiar attraction of 
this dainty dish, it would be hard to say; for, 
though frozen inside, it burns the mouth when first 
tasted. A small plateful costs six dans, (about 36 
shillings.) The Chinese viands in general are dis- 
agreeable to a European, as they do not use salt 
in their cookery, and do use an immoderate quanti- 
ty of pork fat, besides ginger and garlic. The 
roast meats, however, it must be admitted, form an 
honorable exception, and would be acceptable even 


| at the table of a Parisian gastronome. The im- | 
_~ |mense number of taverns or traileurs in Pekin find | 
Chinese Customs.—Among the sins of the Chi-| no want of support, as it is the custom to entertain | 


| guests there, and not at private houses, to which 
relationship or very particular intimacy alone can 
| give a claim to be invited. A banquet at one of 
these houses is considered to be a necessary con- 
clusion to the pleasure of a theatrical) entertain- 
ment, which is generally over by six in the even- 
ing, beginning at eleven in the forenoon,— Recol- 
lections of Pekin. 

Cooking a Husband.—Many of our married lady 
readers are not aware how a good husband ought 
to be cooked so as to make a good dish of him. 
We have lately seen a recipe in an English paper, 
contributed by one “ Mary,” which points out the 
modus operandi of preparing and cooking a hus- 
band. Mary states that many good husbands are 
spoiled in cooking. Some women go about it as 
if their lords were bladders, and “ blow them up.” 
Others keep them constantly in hot water, while 
others again freeze them by conjugal coldness. 
Some smother them in the hottest beds of conten- 
tion and variance, and some keep them in pickle 
all their lives. These women always serve them 
up in sauce. Now it cannot be supposed that hus- 
bands will be tender and good, managed in this 
way, but they are, on the contrary, quite delicious 
when preserved. Mary points out the manner 
thus :—*“ Get a jar, called the jar of cheer‘u!ness, 
(which, by the by, all good wives have at hand.) 
Being placed in it, set him near the fire of conju- 
gal love, let the fire be pretty hot, and the heat 
constant and regular. Cover him over with quan- 
tities of affection, kindness and subjection. Keep 
plenty of those things by you, and be very atten- 
tive to supply the place of any that may waste by 
evaporation, or any other cause. Garnish with 
modest, becoming familiarity, and innocent plea- 
santry, and if you add kisses or other confectiona- 
ries, accompany them with a sufficient secrecy ; 
and it would not be amiss to add a little prudence 
and moderation.”—Chkeshire Rep. 


Ob! it is a fearful sight to see a young, confid- 
ing girl approach the altar with one who loves to 
linger around the wine-cup. He may pass un- 
scathed through the fiery ordeal, and the bright 
hopes of the bride may ripen into fruition. But, 
fair reader, let not the splendors of wealth, nor the 
allurements of pleasure, nor the promised triumphs 
of ambition, tempt you to a risk so fraught with 
dangerto all you hold dear. Honest industry, 
joined with temperance, may carve a fortune, and 
al] that ambition should covet ; but wealth, talents, 
fame, can never gild the drunkard’s home, nor sooth 
the sorrows of a drankard’s wife.—Selected. 

Alas, the Bachelor!—We dropped in suddenly 
on a bachelor acquaintance the other day, and just 
as we made our appearance, he put something in 
his pocket very hurriedly, and looked as guilty as 
if he had been caught on a spinster. We cast our 
eyes at his pocket, and half way out hung the se- 
cret. It was his stocking! The poor, miserable 
fellow had been darning it, and it astonished us 
to see what perfection he had arrived at in that 
branch of home industry. You may give him up, 
girls. — Exch. pap. 





The influenza has extended as far west as Wis- 
consin. 
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HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. ° 

Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beara 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely orer, 
turning in every particle of grass or siubble, and veaving the 
ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould hoard has he a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Comuinittee at the late tria! 
of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say tw 
the inquirer, it your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your /and is heavy, hard orrochy, 
BEGIN WITH Mr. Howanp’s.”’ 

Atthe above meztioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any olher 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, ta 
the same power of team ! Sil adanatahen that Howard's 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new Jandside: this shoe likewise secuies 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Ploteh, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost aliont 
Si@ 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 50 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, as 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Sture, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, b 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
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GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 


Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollers ana 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
ment on the old mode of hanging grindsiones. Stones hung 
in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 
used, give universal satisfaction. ‘The rollers can be attach- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 





7 LACTOMETERS—a simple instrument for testing 
the quality of milk. Forsale by J. BRECK & CO. 
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